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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


PRIMER  FOR  TO'.JT  FARMERS.  Thurs.,Jan.  19 

(HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 


ANIIOUITGS-.SIjT :  Everybody  uses  f  urniture  ,but  not  everyone  knows  why  wood  is  so 
commonly  used  for  making  furniture  or  what  kind  of  woods  should  be  used.  In 
today's  PRIMER  FOR  TO".. II  FARMERS*  released  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, an  expert  in  the  Forest  Service  is  going  to  tell  Station   1 s 

listeners  about  furniture  woods  and  how  to  select  then.     Please  stand  by. 

 00O00  

"From  the  dawn  of  history  11  the  Forest  Service  expert  was  saying. 

Vie1 11  call  this  man  Mr.  R. 

I  had  dropped  in  for  a  little  chat  with  Mr.  R.  and  he  v/as  telling  me 
about  wood,  furniture  wood  particularly.  You  see,  I'm  planning  to  buy  some 
furniture  and  naturally  want  to  know  something  about  the  subject. 

So  I  asked:  "Y/hat  was  that  you  were  saying  about  the  dawn  of  history? 
I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  you  like  that". 

"Oh,  that's  all  right",  said  Mr,  R.     "I  v/as  just  going  to  tell  you  a 
bit  about  the  early  use  of  wood.     "From  the  dawn  of  history,  you  know,  furniture- 
has  always  been  an  important  part  of  the  home.     And  ever  since  the  caveman 
first  learned  how  to  hew  one  piece  of  wood  and  fasten  two  pieces  together,  wood 
has  been  a  favorite  material  for  household  furniture." 

"Perhaps  that's  because  wood  is  quite  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the 
earth",  said  I,  wanting  to  show  Mr.  R.  that  I  am  a  thinking  man, 

"That's  one  reason",  he  said,  "but  then,  you  know  wood  has  certain 
properties  that  make  it  especially  good  for  furniture  making.     It's  easily 
worked,  you  see.     It's  easily  fastened  together  with  nails,  screws  or  glue. 
You  can  make  it  highly  beautiful  and  ornamental.  Wood's  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat  and  it  doesn't  feel  cold  or  very  hot  even  when  it's  of  a  temperature 
differing  considerably  from  the  body  temperature.     It's  easily  repaired. 
Finally,  it  doesn't  make  much  noise  when  it's  moved  about,  knocked,  or 
dropped" . 

"Try  dropping  a  piano  and  see",  said  I,  trying  to  be  funny, 

"Oh,  well",  said  Mr.  R.  smiling,  "how  often  do  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  home  play  catch  with  the  family  piano?" 

I  let  that  pass.    Mr.  R.  continued. 
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"Many  species  of  wood  have  such  a  combinat ion  of  weight  and  strength  that 
they  can  be  fashioned  into  articles  of  agreeable  proportions  and  of  enough 
strength  even  without  having  too  much  weight.     That's  a  big  advantage". 

"About  how  much  lumber  is  used  each  year  in  the  United  States  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture?"  I  asked. 

"Between  1  1/4  and  1  1/2  billion  board  feet",  said  Mr.  R.     "Hardwoods,  or 
woods  from  broad- leaved  trees,  are  used  more  than  soft  woods  for  furniture  making, 
although  the  use  of  soft  woods,  from  coniferous  or  nee  die- leaved  trees,  will 
probably  increase,  especially  for  hidden  parts,  such  as  the  interiors  and  cores 
of  veneered  panels". 

I  said  at  that  point  that  such  a  heavy  use  of  woods  might  threaten  the 
supply  of  trees  in  this  country.    Mr.  R.  had  an  answer  for  that.    He  said: 

"Well,  our  hardwood  forests  have  been  disappearing  rapidly  during  the 
last  Century,  but  considerable  stands  of  some  of  the  excellent  species  still 
remain.    '.Vith,  better  forestry  practice  on  public  and  private  holdings,  and  with 
less  waste  in  manufacturing,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
hardwoods  sufficient  to  meet  a  large  part  of  the  demand  for  furniture.    For-  : 
tunately,  timber  can  be  grown  in  never-ending  quantities,  when  proper  forestry 
practices  are  followed  and  when  the  forests  are  protected  from  fire.    V.'ood  doesn't 
have  to  be  mined  from  a  limited  original  supply,  like  metals.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  pride  of  Americans  in  their  homes  should  be  shown  in  the  care  and  development 
of  the  forests  and  woodland  and  in  putting  idle  hands  to  work  growing    the  trees 
that  will  insure  plenty  of  all  the  wood  needed  for  building  and  furnishing  these 
homes.    Many  fanners  arc  growing  valuable  furniture  woods  on  their  own  farms." 

Then  Mr.  R.  told  me  about  the  kind  of  wood  to  choose  in  furniture.  Listen, 
and  I'll  tell  you  what  he  told  me. 

"wood  for  the  exposed  parts  of  most  kinds  of  furniture  must  be  suf f iciently 
hard  to  resist  indentation  in  ordinary  usage, "he  said.    Many  woods  are  strong 
-enough  and  possess  other  qualities  which  would  fit  them  for  use  in  exposed  parts 
of  household  furniture  but  are  barred  because  they  aren't  hard  enough.    Two  good 
examples  of  such  woods  are  butternut  and  Spanish  cedar.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
wood  must  not  be  too  hard,  or  it  will  be  so  hard  to  work  that  it  will  increase 
materially  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

"Wood  which  is  hard  enough  is  also  strong  enough  not  to  break  in  handling 
or  in  use,  unless  weakened  by  defects.    On  the  other  hand  numerous  woods,  like 
bass  wood,  Cottonwood,  chesnut,  or  willow,  are  not  only  too  soft  but  too  weak 
(unless  used  in  comparatively  large  si2es)  for  the  substantial  parts  of  high- 
grade  furniture.    Even  the  stronger  woods,  such  as  oak  and  walnut,  fail  occasion- 
ally in  use  because  of  cross  grain,  decay,  or  too  deep  carving  or  mortising. 

"Good  appearance  is  required  in  wood  used  for  most  kinds  of  furniture. 
Many  woods  which  otherwise  would  be  suitable  for  high-class  furniture  are  not 
sufficiently  attractive  in  figure  or  color  to  make  them  desirable.    Maple,  for 
example,  is  not  used  as  much  as  its  strength  and  hardness  would  warrant  because 
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it  usually  possesses  no  distinctive  figure, 

"Comparative  freedom  from  warping  and  from  excessive  shrinking  and 
spelling  is  also  essential,"  Mr.  R.  continued.  "Although  proper  seasoning 
methods  and  reasonable  care  of  furniture  reduce  to  such  an  extent  the  troubles 
due  to  warping  that  even  woods  with  a  reputation  for  warping  excessively  may 
be  and  are  used  for  high-grade  furniture,  it  is  always  safer  to  construct  fur- 
niture from  species  that  will  hold  their  shape  well.    The  enviable  reputations 
of  mahogany  and  walnut  are  due  in  part  to  this  characteristic,  and  the  usual 
preference  of  quartersawed  to  plain- sawed  lumber  is  based  on  the  common  ex- 
perience that  the  quarter-sawed  warps  less.    All  woods  warp  some,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  heavier  and  harder  species  shrink  more  than  the  lighter  and 
softer  ones." 

Mr.  R.  also  told  rne  that  manuf acturers  want  woods  that  will  season  satis- 
factorily, work  easily,  glue  without  much  difficulty,  and  finish  well. 

"Proper  seasoning  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  lumber  shall  stand 
in  piles  air  drying  for  a  given  number  of  years','  he  said,  tut  simply  that  it  shall 
be  dried  to  a  proper  and  uniform  moisture  content  and  be  free  from  seasoning 
defects  and  internal  stresses.     In  the  seasoning  of  lumber  the  modern  manufact- 
urer, with  his  closely- regulated  dry  kilns,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
old-time  cabinetmaker,  who  had  no  such  equipment  and  therefore  often  turned  out 
a  product  which' shrank,  warped,  or  checked  in  use. 

I  then  wanted  to  know  if  furniture  wood  has  a  tendency  to  decay.  The 
expert  said  that  matter  isn't  very  important.     Said  he: 

"Resistance  to  decay  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  selection  of  wood 
for  household  furniture,  since  practically  all  furniture  in  use  is  too  dry  to 
be  subject  to  decay.     In  fact,  maple,  birch,  sap  gum,  and  other  woods  which 
rank  low  in  durability  in  damp  locations  are  used  extensively  and  with  good 
results  in  household  furniture.     If,  however,   such  woods  are  not  piled  openly 
and  otherwise  taken  care  of  properly  before  they  are  fully  seasoned,  they  may 
become  sufficiently  infected  with  dec ay- producing  fungi  to  be  seriously  weakened 
and  made  brittle  sc  that  they  can  not  be  finished  smoothly. 

"Porch  and  lawn  furniture  is  occasionally,  and  indoor  furniture  rarely, 
attacked  by  the  powder- post  beetle  when  made  of  sapwood  or  ash,  hickory,  elm, 
oak,  or    other  hardwoods,"    He  went  on.     "The  use  of  heartwood  only,  or  keep- 
ing the  furniture  wall  painted,  will  control  attack  by  this  insect." 

By  this  time,  Mr.  R.  had  to  leave  me.    He  told  me,  however,  that  the 
Porest  Service  has  issued  a  publication,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Miscellaneous  Circular  No.  SS,  "The  Identification  of  Furniture  Woods, " 
which  can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  '..ashington,  D.  C, 
for  30  cents  per  copy.     I  told  him  I  thought  I'd  send  for  a  copy  as  I  am 
interested  in  the  subject  and  would  like  to  know  more  about  it.     Then  we  said 
good-bye  and  went  our  separate  ways. 


AI'ITOUHCS.EKT ;  This  concludes  today's  Primer  for  Town  Farmers ,  but  before  we 
sign  off  we'd  like  to  announce  that  Uncle  Sam  will  have  another  one  ready  for 
you  at  this  hour  next  Thursday.     You  are  cordially  invited  to  listen  to  it, 
tuning  in  on  Station  . 


PRIMER  FOR  TOW  FARMERS «  Thurs.,  Jan,  26,  192S. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT ;        In  the  past  few  years,  rabbit  meat  has  grown  to  he  a  popu- 
lar dish  in  the  United  States.     '.Then  properly  cooked,  rabbit  is  very  good 
and  most  folks  like  it.    Rabbits  are  also  valuable  for  fur.    But  first  you 
have  to  have  your  rabbit.     In  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOV/N  FARMERS,  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Biological  Survey  experts  is  going  to  tell  you  how  to  raise  rabbits 
for  profit  and  for  pleasure.    Please  stand  by. 

 ooOo.o  

Remember  when  you  were  a  kid  and  you  had  a  pair  of  rabbits  out  on 
the  south  side  of  the  barn? 

You  kept  them  in  a  dry-goods  box  with  one  end  knocked  off  and  chicken 
wire  or  slats  tacked  to  the  open  end. 

You  fed  them  carrots  and  lettuce  and  pieces  of  apple. 

And  when  Skinny  and  Fat  and  Poo ley  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  came 
around  after  school  was  out,  youTd  show  them  your  pets.    You'd  tell  the 
gang  that  some  day  you'd  be  a  millionaire  and  that  those  rabbits  would 
help  to  get  you  there. 

And  the  gang  would  kneel  down  and  tickle  the  rabbits'  noses  and 
stroke  their  ears. 

And  Fat  would  say,  "Gee",    And  Pooley  would  say,  "Gosh,  wisht  I  had 
some  rabbits,     I  bet  those  rabbits  are  worth  a  hundred  dollars"., 

And  you'd  say,  "A  hundred  dollars  J    More'n  that.     I  wouldn't  take 
150  dollars  for  those  rabbits" » 

Then  Skinny  would  snicker.     Skinny  was  a  doubter.    He'd  say,  "Huh. 
With  150  dollars  you  could  buy  this  whole  town!    Do  you  know  what  150 
dollars  is,  feller?" 

Maybe  you're  a  kid  to-day,  at  heart  or  in  age,  and  raising  rabbits 
now.    Maybe  you're  one  of  those  commercial  rabbit  men  who  raise  rabbits  by 
the  thousands,     Or  maybe  just  a  small  boy  and  raising  a  couple  of  hares  out 
on  the  south  side  of  the  barn. 

Anyhow,  this  talk  is  for  you  if  you're  still  a  boy  at  heart  and  in 
love  with  all  the  things  that  boys  love, 
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Of  course,  rabbits  have  been  bred  for  fur  and  food  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  and  during  this  time  the  meat  of  both  wild  and  domestic 
rabbits  has  had  a  place  on  the  American  table  and  the  pelts  have  been  a 
staple  in  the  fur  trade. 

But  the  rabbit  industry  has  grov/n  by  the  well-known  leaps  and  bounds 
in  recent  years.     In  the  Western  States  today,  especially  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia, rabbits  are  produced  in  very  large  numbers.     Skinny  and  Fat  and 
pooley  would  be  surprised  to  see  some  of  the  large  rabbit  ranches  there. 
Some  breeders  keep  only  50  to  100  animals.     Others  have  1,000  or  5,000  or 
more.    Almost  everybody  in  the  rural  districts  there  has  a  few  pairs  at 
least.     Several  slaughterhouses  are  operated  in  the  Los  Angeles  district 
where  from  25  to  50  thousand  rabbits  are  killed,  dressed,  and  marketed  each 
month.     The  demand  still  keeps  ahead  of  the  supply. 

Rabbits  are  served  at  hotels  and  restaurants  along  with  other  meats, 
and  large  quantities  are  used  on  the  home  table.  More  than  one  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  dressed  rabbit  meat  was  marketed  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in 
1926. 

Skinny  and  Fat  and  Pooley  would  be  interested  to  know  that  in  Cal- 
ifornia rabbits  are  usually  marketed  as  fryers  at  eight  weeks  of  age,  when 
they  weigh  about  four  pounds  apiece.    The  producer  sells  his  eight-weeks- 
old  rabbits  direct  to  the  slaughterhouse  or  wholesale  meat  market.  In 
California,  the  slaughterhouses  ran  large  trucks  that  call  at  the  rabbit ries 
regularly  each  week  to  buy  market  rabbits  and  haul  them  to  the  killing 
plants.     Then  the  dressed  rabbits  are  sold,  and  some  arc  shipped  as  far  east 
as  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  New  York. 

The  producer  usually  gets  18  to  20  cents  a  pound  for  live  rabbits, 
and  the  dressed  carcasses  usually  retail  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

To  be  successful  in  raising  rabbits           and  rabbit  raising  is  now 

a  full-fledged  business,  requiring  brains  and  skill  -  -  to  be  successful  the 
rabbit  raiser  needs  good  stock,  good  management,  and  good  organization.  Ke 
needs  healthy,  vigorous  animals  for  the  foundation.     Good  management  includes 
breeding,  feeding,  housing,  and  sanitation,  and  is  essential  to  success.  The 
prospective  rabbit  raiser  would  do  well  to  make  sure  that  he  has  a  market 
for  his  output  before  he  engages  in  the  business  on  a  large  scale. 

Most  boys  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  rabbit  breeds,  at  least. 
But  even  the  grown-ups  who  make  a  business  of  it  may  not  know  that  there 
are  18  breeds  of  domestic  rabbits  recognized  by  the  National  Rabbit  Feder- 
ation as  being  distinctive  in  type.     In  some  instances  there  are  several 
varieties  of  a  breed,  alike  in  size  and  type,  but  different  in  color. 
The  breeds  and  varieties  are  divided  into  two  main  groups,  known  as  the 
fancy  and  utility.    The  utility  breeds  are  so  named  because  of  their  ability 
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to  produce  a  marketable  carcass  and  a  good  pelt  during  a  reasonable  feed- 
ing period.     They  are:  the  American,  Beveren,  Chinchilla,  Checkered  Giant, 
Flemish  Giant,  New  Zealand,  and  French  Silver,  and  their  varieties.  The 
fancy  breeds  are  kept  mainly  for  show  purposes  and  include  the  Angora, 
Belgian,  Dutch,  English,  Havana,  Himalayan,  Lilac,  Lop,  polish,  Silver 
Gray,  and  Tan  and  their  varieties.     The  American  'Jhite.the  American  Blue, 
the  ITew  Zealand  White,  the  VJhite  Flemish  and  the  Chinchilla  rabbits  are 
the  varieties  most  extensively  kept  in  the  United  States  for  meat  and  fur. 
Any  breed  or  variety,  however,  in  the  utility  class  may  be  raised  for  meat 
and  fur. 

A  breeding  doe  can  raise  six  or  eight  litters  a  year,  but  this  is 
too  many,    When  breeding  exclusively  for  meat,  five  or  six  litters  are  some- 
times raised  in  a  year,  but  such  intensive  breeding  is  usually  limited  to 
about  a  year  or  a  little  more,  perhaps,  as  the  doe  will  lose  vitality  and 
the  young  will  fail  to  grow  vigorously.     It  is  best  to  allow  an  interval 
of  three  months  between  each  breeding  period,  as  this  gives  the  doe  a  chance 
to  regain  flesh  and  vitality  after  feeding  her  young. 

The  number  of  young  in  the  litter  varies  greatly.     Litters  of  10  or 
12  occasionally  occur,  but  these  are  too  large  for  one  doe  to  raise.  Only 
six  of  the  best  young  should  be  raised,  unless  the  doe  is  an  exceptionally 
good  mother. 

As  for  housing,  each  doe  should  have  a  separate  hutch  for  herself  and 
her  young,  and  the  buck  should  also  be  kept  alone.     Accurate  records  of 
does  and  tucks  should  be  kept. 

A  day  or  so  before  the  young  are  expected,  the  hutch  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  and  the  nest  box  containing  plenty  of  hay  or  straw  placed  in- 
side.   The  doe  will  make  her  own  nest.     It's  best  not  to  distrub  the  doe 
and  her  young  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  young  are  born. 
'.Then  the  young  are  old  enough  to  come  out  in  the  hutch  and  run  around,  it's 
safe  to  clean  out  the  nest  and  provide  fresh  straw  in  the  hutch. 

The  young  may  be  weaned  when  about  six  weeks  old.  but  it's  best  to 
leave  them  with  the  doe  until  they're  eight  weeks  old.     Then  the  sexes  should 
be  separated  and,  if  not  marketed  at  this  time,  put  the  young  males  and  fe- 
males into  separate  hutches.     In  open  runs,  a  considerable  number  of  young 
does  may  be  kept  in  the  same  inclosure  till  they're  ready  for  market  or 
for  breeding.     The  same  is  true  of  young  bucks,  unless-  some  of  them  are  un- 
usually quarrelsome.     Separate  the  unruly  young  bucks  from  their  more  peace- 
ful fellows. 

Fat  and  Skinny  thought  carrots  were  the  best  rabbit  feed  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  the  men  who  make  a  business  of  raising  rabbits  will  agree  that 
carrots  are  a  good  feed.     In  most  rabbitries,  clean  bright  oats  (either  whole 
or  crushed),  rolled  barley,  well-cured  alfalfa  hay,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
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some  kind  of  green  feed,  preferably  carrots,  make  up  the  common  daily  diet, 
wheat  bran  mixed  with  oats  or  barley  (equal  parts  by  volume)  may  be  fed 
about  once  a  week  v/ith  excellent  results.     Clover  hay  may  be  substituted 
for  alfalfa  where  the  alfalfa  isn't  available,  but  the  rabbits  like 
alfalfa  better.     Cut  the  hay  into  about  one-inch  lengths  before  feed- 
ing.    Other  good  green  feeds  are  rutabegas,  potatoes,  cabbage,  mangels, 
and  lawn  clippings. 

Be  sure  that  all  feed  is  fresh  and  clean.     Some  breeders  use  no 

green  feed        others  supply  their  rabbits  with  all  that  they  can  get. 

It's  wise  to  avoid  both  extremes,  but  you  must  feed  green  feed  with  care, 

Feed  your  rabbits  twice  a  day.     The  quantity  of  grain  to  be  fed 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animals  and  also  on  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  green  feed  and  hay  they  get,     Watch  your  rabbits — 

study  them        find  out  what  they  like  and  what  they  thrive  on.     Then  govern 

your  feedings  accordingly.    Young  rabbits  may  be  fed  all  they'll  clean  up 
in  30  minutes . 

Don't  let  your  mature  rabbits  get  too  fat,  unless  you  want  them  for 
the  table. 

There's  a  lot  we  could  say  about  rabbits  for  meat  and  for  fur. 
But  our  time's  up  now  and  we  can't  go  on.     If  ycu  want  still  more  inform- 
ation on  rabbit  raising,  tell  your  station  to  request  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  put  out  another  rabbit  talk  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile, 
there's  a  lot  of  information  in  the  various  publications  the  Department 
has  on  hand  for  you.     Leaflet  Number  4,  Raising  Domestic  Rabbits;  Leaflet 
Number  15,  Rabbit-House  Cons  traction;  and  Farmers1  Bulletin  Number  1-5-1-9, 
Rabbit  Skins  for  Fur;  all  contain  special  information.     Send  for  any  or 
all  of  them. 

Men  and  boys  —  maybe  some  girls,  large  or  small —  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Uncle  Sam's  specialists  are  ready  to  answer  their  rabbit 
questions  at  any  time, 

 ooOoo  

ANNOUNCEMENT :    Before  signing  off,  we  are  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  send  out  another  talk  on  rabbit  raising  to  cover  some  of 
the  points  not  covered  in  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TO'VN  FARMERS,  in  case  you 
want  such  a  talk.     Send  your  requests  to  this  Station. 


